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gratify us more than others and how they are related
to the ideas which they are selected as appropriate
for conveying, are questions that may be passed on to
the scientist.)

And this brings us back to the historical point of
view. The experience of mankind is always changing;
and the writer who is to be anything more than an echo
of his predecessors must always find expression for
something which has not yet been expressed, must
master new phenomena which have never yet been
mastered. With each such victory of the human in-
tellect, whether in the language of philosophy or the
language of poetry, we experience a deep satisfaction:
we have been cured of some ache of disorder, relieved
of some oppressive burden of uncomprehended events.

This relief that brings the sense of power, and with
the sense of power, joy, is the emotion which tells us
when we are in the presence of a first-rate piece of
literature. But, you may at this point object, are not
people often solaced and rejoiced by literature of the
trashiest kind? They are: crude and limited people do
certainly feel such emotions in connection with work
that is limited and crude. The man who is more highly
organized and has a wider intellectual range will feel it
in connection with work that is finer and more complex.
The difference between the emotion of the more highly
organized man and the emotion of the less highly
organized one is merely a matter of gradation. You